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BEATTY'S  SECRET 

By  ALAJ  MUTB. 

A~tkor  of  ‘Vanity  Hardware.  •  Gold* « 
A%  Girls,”  Be 


CHAPTER  YL 

A  KIRPRIRE. 

•We  h*v*  »*wn  ••Mmlnlnjf,  mr,Wr  Sophia, 
,r  m(*hfT'*  |*qwrs  and  we  are  now  |n  a 
'  •  .n  to  l«*t  you  know  .-xm-tlv  how  roa 

,.Jtl  1  1  have  waited  liefor*  tilling  you 

I  ,  in  « inter  that  I  might  be  able  to  oatiify 
mind  in  all  |«rti.,-ulara.  ami  not  merely 
f.,,1  o'Hr  dn*um»ent*  to  yoq  which  would 
in  p-neral  terms  without  making  ths 


lkf  tie*  raw  rlcar. 


think 


your 


,n..ther  ha»  made  a  very  special  romniunn-a- 
,  ,  i  f. ,  ymi  aleiut  h«  r  affairs— -a  cnmmunicx- 
u, ,  m  hi*Ti  -be  wished  her  executor  to  rewd 
l.f  r  showing  it  to  you — I  think  I  may 
ptel  tor  li  tter,  and  thus  it  will  he  »he  and 

•  I  Mh<>  will  tell  you  how  vou  are  left 
SI  .si  I  I  read  the  letter,  or  will  you  read  it  for 

•  ■ .  t ' 

i;.n.|  it.  pb-a-w,”  Sophia  rep  Iks  I,  trembling- 

•  -it .  niiuweut 

>.  Minor*-  <lr>  w  the  candle  closer  to  him- 

...  i  ,„|ju -.!*•*  1  his  glasses  on  bis  nose  and 

to.  mi: 

My  D-  nr  Sophia— !  have  for  a  long  time 
f,  ;•  g,  :it  anxiety  atomt  you  mid  your  future, 
cl,,  it  I  shall  I  e  tak«*n  from  you.  For  (nri> 
jji.e  »<l  Sibyl  I  am  not  cunidrod;  they  are 
hai  p  ty  niarri.il,  n to i  will  never  want  either 
w.  i it l»  '-r  cnunwl.  With  yon  thecaae  is  very 
different.  You  must  Iv  aware  that'  your 
,  ,  utx.  in  life  has  not  I  «*»n  such  as  I  approved 
-  i.f  I  regr*  itod.  nnd  I  shall  always  regret, 
that  vou  ili  l  not  marry  wl  en  you  had  a 
favorable  opportunity.  an*l  you  know  well 
tint,  m  acting  as  you  diil,  you  cast  aside  all 
no  precepts,  ami,  indeed,  disappointed  all 
my  liojea  Hut  I  am  bound  to  say  you  never 
f, .t  yourself,  a  ml  \ « >ur  Jehnvior  was  an 
mild  anti  daughterly  as  pew  -4>l  •  under  the 
.  ip  u instances,  and  1  cannot  but  tell  you  that 
i .  ur  affection  for  ine  at  that  time  touched 
in. •deeply,  although  I  wasangrv.  You  gave 

th>‘  wl  'Jt  of  a  girl  who,  though  acting  from 
,i  inMakeii  principle,  was  doing  it  in  a  high- 
minded  way.  And  xnev  then,  every  day,  I 
have  had  fre  h  tokens  of  your  love  and  care. 

••  Yon  thr*s-  gods  w  11  have  at  my  death  a 
ttouui-  d  pounds  apiece.  The  w  hole  *  f  my 
remaining  income  go  s-liack  to  the  family  of 
no  tint  hU'lmnd  I  hop  si  to  have  seen  y<  u 
mirri*sl  and  settled  belore  1  di*d;  but,  as  this 
wu.1  not  to  l-e,  I  could  not  think  off )  ou,-  La- 
mg  lelt  in  so  m;s  ruble  a  conditiori,  F«  r  this 
r>  hm in,  while  mv  income  was  still  very  large. 

1  r*-s*>lv* d,  without  telling  any  one,  to  reduce 
niy  expenditure,  and  lay  up  a  li  tie  money 
for  vou.  I  have  already  accumulated  i  at  tier 
moiv  than  *■  gilt  thousand  pounds,  ami  tie- 
fnn-  I  die  this  sum  will  no  doubt  be  in- 
creawd.  You  will  be  my  residuary  legatee, 
and  at  my  death  the  sum  I  have  saved  will 
be  y.-urs  alisolutely.  I  must  charge  you  to 
l«*  mutiou-  with  it.  Submit  yourself  im¬ 
plicitly  to  the  guidance  of  our  good  Arehi- 
tiald .  and.  as  you  love  my  memory,  and  re- 
ineiidier  the  sai-rifli-e  I  haw  made,  you  must 
n**t.  in  any  freak  of  affection,  let  the-  ft  rtune 
slip  away.  It  is  meant  for  your  comfort. 
You  will  ill  repay  me  if  you  allow  any  other 
person  to  squander  it. 

•  -  You  have  chosen  your  way  in  life;  and, 
although  it  is  not  mine,  I  hope  you  will  be 
happy.  Of  course  I  have  no  right  to  force 
my  views  on  you.  You  have  got  to  live  your 
own  life,  and  to  get  enjoyment  in  your  own 
wav  The  great  thing  in  life  is  by  some 
means  to  get  enjoyyient  out  of  it,  which  1 
kimvrely  hope  yoff  may  dp.  Try.  anyway, 
to  he  a  credit  to  your  mother.  Remember, 
whatever  else  you  do,  always  dress  hand¬ 
somely  and  keep  up  ajjpearaiu-ifrxnd  think 
sometimes  of  your  old  Worldly  mother, 

“  ‘Barbara  Tkmplr.’® 
(•old more  laid  the  letter  on  the  table,  and 
then,  with  his  most  imposing  air,  took  up 
another  japer,  on  which  were  some  column* 
of  figures,  set  out  with  great  care.  He  re¬ 
adjusted  his  glasses,  and  began  afresh : 

The  property  yon  receive  in  this  way,”  he 
•aid.  “amounts  to  about  twelve  thousand 
pountls,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  in¬ 
vested  is  most  satisfactory.  I  should  like  you 

to  glance  over  this - ” 

"O,  Archiliald,  not  just  yet,"  Sophia  said,  in 
great  agitation.  “To-morrow— another  time 
will  do.  1  feel  a  little  upset  Will  you  give 
me  mamma's  letter,  aud  then  excuse  me  for  a 
while*  I  don't  think  I  can  speak  very  much 
just  now,  ”  , 

W itb  an  agitated  bow  to  the  man  of  law 
she  got  out  of  the  room. 

•  Miss  Temple  Is  a  little  moved,”  the  solici¬ 
tor  remarked.  “By  no  means  unnaturaL” 

She  is  a  tender-hearted  girl,".  Goldmore 
said,  adding,  in  his  testimonial  style;  “I  have 
a  high  Opinion  of  her.  ” 

And  Sophia  hurried  away,  not  to  her  lovar, 
tut  to  her  mother's  room.  There  she  east 
herself  un  Mrs.  Temple’s  bed.  and  poured  out 
mingled  tears  of  gratitude,  grief  and  joy, 
•uih  as  1  hope,  reader,  may  bedew  your 
memory  some  day.  The  little  worldly  mother, 
who  >**emed — and  who,  in  a  way,  was — so 
wvilksh.  how  kindly  she  had  acted  at  the  last! 
Sophia  thought  of  her  frivolity,  her  obstinate 
refusal  to  make  any  preparation  for  death, 
her  alaorUd  spirit  of  world  line*?;  and  tlieu 

thi*  kind  deed  coming  up  like  a  flower  out  of 
her  very  grave!  She  wa*  a  tender-hearted 
girl,  as  Goldmore  said;  but,  perhaps,  most  of 
uv  one  time  or  another,  have  felt  soifTething 
akir.  to  the  feeling  which  filled  her  breast,  as. 
through  her  b  ars,  she  called  out.  although 
th*T*-  was  none  to  he  ir: 

“Mamma,  mamma!  Ob,. if  I  could  only  tell 
you  if  1  .  ould  only  have  you  for  ten  minutes 
t- Ml  you!”  / 

CHAPTER  VII. 

LAbV  BKAITV8  JOY  Tl'RXH  1XTO  FROLIC. 

Y*w,  hut  tear,  like  those — albeit  their  grief 
k  <lrep  and  pur-  -  are  ready  to  sparkle  when 
thv  xl  gh-atn  of  sunshine  cornea.  Sophia 

next  ntorning  with  a  dancing  heart. 

•‘M  •  ■•  •I  not  iv  Percival  again  tliat  night; 

'  'if  •  nt  h  m  a  little  note  asking  him  to  corne 
•wrh  toh  i  the  following  morning.  And  no 
sooner  was  he  in  the  room  than  she  flew  to 
kuu  and  k,*wd  him.  with  pride  and  delight 
wi  -  v.-ry  featun*. 

"M I  at  ::re  you  going  to  do.*”  she  asked. 

Mj.  ing  l«u  k  to  Australia,  as  I  told  you,” 
answered  “Hut,  Kophia.  you  are  too 
IP*«1  far  ino  good — to  offer  to  wait  for  me. 

I  am  in  i-  going  to  lie  a  succour  in  life,  I  am 

afnud” 

'  * I  am  going  to  earn  my  bread  myself,” 
bojibia  cried.  Mapping  her  haixla  You  keep 
yourself;  /  li  k*wp  myself.” 

“Earn  your  bread!”  exclaimed  PereivaL 
*Hi,w  do  you  mean  to  do  itf" 

“Give  Dancing  lessons,  dear,"  she  answered* 
"Look  tore!” 

And  with  a  “tra,  la,  la"  on  her  lips,  she 
l^gan  to  turn  and  whirl  about  the  room, 
down  and  up,  the  picture  of  honest  delight 
And  IVrciviU  looked  on  in  wonder,  which 
at  ►very  motion  of  her  figure  kept  turning 
hit*  i  love. 

hl*an<  mg  l««ons!"  be  exclaimed.  “Where 
» ill  you  get  pupils  f 

"Hen-  i>  my  first.’*  she  retort*,  taking  him 

np  na  *hc  gn*H  by.  “Now,  air - ” 

“lb-ally,  Sophia,  w  hat  is  all  this  forf" 

“For  twelve  thousand  [loumts, /ou  clumsy 
^oy!  There,  you  are  on  my  tier  , 

"Twelve  Uiouvuxi  poumls,  HophiaJ” 

“Twelve  thousand  pounds,  Mr.  Percival 
Hr*-nt.  I  sin  worth  twelve  thousand  poumls!" 
how  she  stop*  atxl  looks  him  full  In  the  face. 

“By  th*-  way,  can  you  tell  me  how  Mrs. 
lamgan  i»r 

Percival  tumeil  very  red  at  this  amaxing 
'piestion;  but  there  was  no  guiltine^  in  his 
fai-*.  as  he  replied: 

“How  do  you  know  Mm.  LaniganT 
“H<»w  do  fou  know  her f"  Sophia  asked 
unartly  “/  know  her  through  the  newsjm- 
i*'r  She  was  out  driving  with  a  friend  of 
Bdne  anil  got  spilt  Somebody  said  it  was  the 

home*,  having  hail  too  much  champagne— the 
Bvwspaper  said  lhat” 

Pmival  muttered  something  under  his 
I  rvath  which  sounded  very  like  some  brief 
aj“1  emphatic  remark  about  the  newspaper 
sn<l  caused  Sophia  to  lift  her  Anger. 

“Please,  not  before  me,"  she  said.  “H* 
^Aonial  language  before  me.  I  am  no*  Bse- 


gravity  and  rrtJectkai.  “T*u 

kav*  there  been  any  sUirlee  gtang 
k«»%  not  to  my  crwditr 
“Rather."  she  answered,  a c 
“Don’t  mind  them  " 

^  ^  whole  truth  about 

‘In.  driving  with 
Mix  Lanigax  The  fact  was  I  wM  one  of  a 
lar*B  ,n  the  country  that  dar  and  the 
triage  which  w  a.  to  take  Mra  Lanigan 
back  to  the  theatre  had  an  accident,  and  the 
Mood  at  whom  bouse  she  was  asked  c 
drive  h«-  in  his  gig,  and  1  did,  and  we 
to  grief.  1  believe.  Sophia,  1  kad  too  j 
champagne,  and  that  is  the  truth  of  it  We 
had  rather  too  merry  an  afternoon  nwal 
drank  too  much  wine,  1  confem.” 

“Naughty  boy!  But  tell  die— did  you  ttt 
next  to  Mrs.  Lanigan  at  lunch  f* 

“No;  at  the  far  end  of  the  table.' 

“There,”  Sophia  .aid  twice  over,  putting  a 
Urn  between  the  two  worxM-“there,  1  forgive 
you  the  champagne!” 

She  forgave  him ;  but  the  hot  fellow  would 
not  so  easily  forgive  the  slanderous  folk  who 

had  made  free  with  hh  m» me.  Ami  if  I  were 

to  tell  how  he  » an -be  l  the  idamler  out,  awl 
fared  Mrs.  Hands,  and  faced  John  Dime,  to 
whom  she  referred  him.  and  how  John  (hav- 
turned  very  pale,  and  declared  that  Mrs 
Hands  had  taken  up  in  earnest  what  he  had 
•aid  in  jwt,  ami  how  to  exculpate  hiuuelf 
John  Done  mmle  all  his  family  quarrel  for¬ 
ever  with  Mrs.  H amis,  and  how  Mix  Hands 
by  the  transaction  kwt  fifty  dinners  anil  aliout 
one  hundred  lunches  annually  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  her  life— all  this,  if  I  were  to  tell, 
would  till  more  pagee  than  I  can  compute  in 
a  moment,  ami  time  and  gpai-e  prews,  and  1 
mun  and  shall  soon  make  an  end.  Ho  we  go 
back  to  Sophia  and  her  PereivaL 
He  will  not  consent  to  marry  her  as  a  poor 
man.  He  will  go  back  to  Australia  ami 
make  his  fortune.  Note,  reader,  bow 
manages  him. 

“Oh,  very  well,”  cries  she,  t«*ing  her  1 
angrily.  “Of  course  I  can  t  *ay  *  Will  you 
marry  mef  three  times  running.  You  must 
do  as  you  please.  ” 

She  walks  from  him  to  the  window,  aiv! 
looks  out,  quite  in  a  pet. 

“You  know  what  1  mean,”  explains  bee  He 
has  followed  her.  “You  know  quite  well 
what  I  mean.” 

“Well,  if  I  do,  then  you  need  say  no  more 
about  it.” 

And  she  turns  her  back  on  him. 

“I  only  say  I  can't  marry  you  as  a  poor 
man.” 

“Very  well;  don't  marry  me,  then.' 

“But  I  don't  want  you  to  speak  in  that 

way." 

•  “And  I  don’t  want  you  to  speak  at  all” 
“Sophia,  you  need  not  be  so  ill-natured. 

She  turns  on  him,  making  ready  to  tell  fib 
the  second,  which  this  time  was  a  sizable  one, 
without  any  mistake. 

“0, 1  know  what  it  Is;  you  have  some  other 
woman  out  in  Australia  whom  you  want  to 
marry,  and  this  is  all  pretense  1” 

“Want  to  marry  some  other  woman  out  in 
Australia!”  Percival  cried,  aghast  at  the 
thought  “Another  woman!  Why,  Sophia, 
look  here!” 

He  sinks  at  her  feet,  and  then  he  presses  her 
handkerchief  to  his  lips — not  her  hand — hum¬ 
bly  signifying -that  anything  about  her  is 
dear  to  him.  And  she,  though  not  ill-pleased 
to  see  how  artistically  she  has  brought  him 
to  her  feet,  bites  her  lip,  tosses  her  head, 
looks  angry  stilL  Then  releasing  her  hand¬ 
kerchief  from  his  grasp,  and  putting  it  to  her 
eyes - 

“I  know  this,”  she  says.  “If  you  i^&lly  lo- 
k>-k>ved  me,  you  would  not  Ipt  this  miserable 
nto-mo-money  stand  in  our  way 
And  quite  overcome  with  grief,  she  plunges 
into  her  pocket  handkerchief,  and  is  lost  to 
his  view.  *  • 

He  will  have  her  out;  she  will  not  come. 
He  will  -dry  her  eyes;  she  doe®  not  want  to 
have  them  dried.  He  will  make  her  stop 
crying;  she  cries  all  the  more.  At  last  he 
sinks  at  her  feet 
“Listen,  Sophy;  I  will  do  anything  you 
please.  1  will  make  no  trouble  about  any¬ 
thing.  I  will  marry  or  not,  just  as  you  like, 
if  you  only  will  stop  crying.  I  can’t  bear  to 
see  you  cry;  I  can't,  indeed.” 

“O,  you  dear  old  stupid  I”  she  cries,  unveil¬ 
ing  herself  at  the  moment;  and  there  she  is, 
rosy,  blushing,  laughing,  triumphant  She 
has  carried  her  point  and  made  a  fool  of  him, 
and  she  tosses  her  handkerchief  in  his  face, 
and  flies  from  the  room,  killing  him  with  a 
retreating  eye  as  he  tries  to  catch  her  in  vain. 

My  wish  is  tha*  every  reader  of  this  tala 
should,  at  all  convenient  places,  have  the 
moral  lessons  of  the  passage  pointed  ont 
Here  I  will  just  remark,  that  if  any  reader 
is  very  much  in  love  with  a  woman,  and  she 
wants  him  to  do  anything  which  he  does  not 
want  to  do,  he  may  as  well  do  It  at  once  and 
save  tima 

One  other  fragment  of  their  courtship,  of 
later  date,  let  me  give,  just  to  show  how 
Sophia  wove  her  web  around  him.  She  is 
at  the  piano,  and  has  b*en  singing  “In  Questa 
Tomba"  to  him.  They  are  alone  in  the  little 
drawing  room,  and  Percival  says: 

“I  anr  so  fond  of  that  melancholy  music." 
“Melancholy  music!  Will  you  have  some 
more*” 

“Pleasa” 

Ripple  and  dash,  her  hands  fly  across  the 
keys  Ripple  and  dash,  the  notes  glance  off 
her  finger  tips  in  a  kind  of  audible  spray. 
Then,  with  one  look  tiehind  her  at  him,  and  a 
face  full  of  fun,  she  starts  off: 

wx  TWO. 

Laugh!  if  your  heart  beat  light,  dear  boy; 

Alone  and  merry  ate  we; 

For  Love  is  the  game,  and  I  am  the  toy;  j 
So  laugh,  if  you  like,  at— met 

Ring!  if  your  heart  beat  light,  dear  boy— 

Like  a  lark  o’er  a  sunlit  lea; 

Let  the  first  twill  be  Passion,  the  next  be  Joy, 
And  the  end  of  the  music— me  / 

Dance!  If  yhur  heart  beat  light,  dear  boy; 

There’s  nobody  here  to  see. 

You  can  be  saucy— and  I  can  be  coy! 

Dance,  with  your  arms  about — me  / 

Just  for  one  hour  of  heedless  joy 
This  shall  our  pastime  be — 

Laughter  and  singing  and  dancing,  dear  boy; 
And  only  yourself  and — me  /" 

She  ceased,  and  turned  up  a  thorough  flirt¬ 
ing  face,  sparkling  like  a  brook  when  the 
•unshine  glances  on  it  through  moving 
leaves.  O,  she  was  ready  for  a  bit  of  frolic 
jui*t  then,  our  grave  Sophia,  with  her  seri- 
<  usness  and  her  natural  piety .  and  all  the 
rest.  Grave  young  women  frolic  at  times, 
my  un  instructed  reader,  and  I  would  have 
you  know  it 

But  Percival,  more  prosaic  than  she — per¬ 
haps  more  In  love  just  then — looked  at  her. 
gnd  hi*  eyes  grew  moist  with  tenderness  and 
delight  as  he  gazed. 

“I  don’t  laugh  much,  Sophy.  I  dance  badly. 

I  cpn't  sing  at  all " 

“An  old.  crabbed,  awkward  thing!"  she 
replied.  “His  face  is  croaspatch.  His  step  is 
a  halt  His  notes  were  learned  in  a  hookery.  ” 
No,  do  what  she  will,  she  cannot  make  him 
laugh.  He  Is  too  much  in  love,  and  his  gaze 
rnakn  her  more  serious,  too.  The  twinkling 
lights  in  her  face  pass  off.  She  begins  to  give 
him  beam  for  beam,  full  of  earnest  affec¬ 
tion.  All  the  brook  U  running  deeper  now, 
and  the  lights  fall  on  it  steadily. 

“But  the  awkward  boy  k>ves  little  Sophia 
more  than  all  the  world  beside.” 

“Does  be,  truly  T 

“More  than  all  the  world  beside.”  How  old 
the  words  are!  How  pew  and  fresh  each 
lover  can  make  them! 

“And  will  he  go  on  loving— forever  and 
forever  and  forever  r 

“Forever  and  forever  and  forever.” 

“Then,"  Sophia  cried,  spreading  out  her 
ann,  “why  are  you  standing  over  there, 
stupid  thing  f  Don’t  keep  me  waiting  any 
longer.  Come  and  kiss  me.  ” 


CHAPTER  VTIL 

lady  rival b,  wtth  thi  footlights  br- 


Perelval  got  his  own  way,  after  all,  in  the 
matter  of  marrying  as  a  poor  man.  Fortune, 
Henry  Fielding  tells  us  somewhere,  never 
does  thing*  by  halves.  Two  months  after 
Perdval's  ancle  died,  and  it  was  found  that, 
in  spite  of  his  wife*  cajoling,  he  had  remem 
»^red  his  nephew;  and,  though  the  bulk  ci 


his  property  vest  to  hit  tte^mana.  he  kfl  Per 
rival  the  fifteen  hundred  a  year  whk*fi  be  had 
*>  kmg  allowed  to  hie  father  So  Perrival 
did  not  marry  u  a  p*mr  man.  after  all,  and 
the  little  mother,  had  she  lived,  might  have 
noafm mad  that  mn vtm>«  love  find*  out  da- 
way  to  fortune  too. 

W adding  bells  came  ringing  tn  as  my  story 
near*  Its  ml  Sophia  Temple  m  the  bride  the 
sun  shines  nn.  It  is  a  qua*  marriage  ,  but 
loving  eyes  are  about  her  and  spun  her 
Seven  king  years  abe  has  waited,  and  now  the 
■lay  has  dawned  that  make*  her  happy  All 
to  Min»hine.  The  little  wnlding  feast  is  full 
of  pleasantry  Egertoc  iJootittfe  mak*»  a 
■jM-ch.  la  which  he  imiiw  the  mmpaay  that 
he  always  maintained,  in  the  fare  of  every¬ 
body,  that  Sophia  would  Bad  some  one  to 
marry  bar  m»  day.  He  did  not  exactly 
mean  what  he  laid,  but  that  mm  one  would 
turn  up :  for  he  had  beard  that  there  never  a 
a  Jack  but  there  is  a  Jill— not  that  -  he  meant 
.  to  unply  that  Sophia  wa*  nr*  meet  charming 
quite  the  reverse ;  but  still  it  require*  fore- 
«ght  to  say  bow  any  given  thing  will  turn 
out,  and  he  always  said  *r>,  in  e\  its  of  every 
body;  and  there  the  thing  wa*  that  day. 
and  nobody  could  gaitMuy  it  Ami  Goldmore 
hands  Sophia  kolemnly  into  h  r  carriage,  ami 
off  they  go  for  life  and  love,  and  the  story  is 
told. 

They  cocne  back  again  and  settle  in  the 
Beeches,  which  has  lain  va.-iuit  unco  Mix 
Temple  gave  it  up.  They  beg  i  n  their  mar 
ried  life  with  every  prouibe  of  liappineas  ami 
with  the  brief  sunshine  of  thi*  Me  warm  ami 
bright  about  them.  May  1  relate  one  little 
incident  I 

Exactly  a  month  after  their  return  home 
Egerton  Doolittle  came  in  one  morning  and 
a*ked  to  set-  Sophia  privately;  ami  when  he 
wax  alone  with  her,  and  the  doftr  shut,  be 
drew  a  long  playbill  out  of  his  pocket 
“Look  here,  Sophia,”  he  says,  in  a  voice  of 
alarm,  “look  at  this.” 

The  bill  announce*  that  in  a  neighboring 
city  there  is  to  be  for  one  night  only  a  per¬ 
formance  of  “The  School  for  Hcandal,”  with 
Mr.  Lanigan  as  Charles  Surface  and  Mix 
lanigan  as  Lady  Teazle. 

“1  call  it  a  serious  thing  for  you,  Sophia," 
Egerton  i  ay  a  “If  you  will  take  my  advice 
as  a  relative,  I  should  keep  Percival  in  the 
background.  You  will  observe  it  is  only  for 
one  night,  and  as  a  prudential  matter  I  should 
keep  Percival  in  the  background.  !L 
Does  she! 

“Come  here,  sir,"  she  says  to  her  husband 
after  Egerton  has  gone.  “Do  you  see  this#" 
She  shows  him  the  playbill,  aud  he  looks  a 
little  foolish  and  cousctoua. 

“I  want  to  see  the  Lanigan,  Percy,”  she 
says.  “You  must  take  a  box  for  us  both  to 
see  the  Lanigan.” 

“You  are  jesting,  Sophia.” 

“Never  was  more  serious  in  my  life  I 
must,  and  I  will,  see  Mrs.  Lanigan!” 

Ho  the  abashed  husband  has  to  take  a  box, 
and  in  due  time  they  are  waiting  for  the  cur¬ 
tain  to  rise. 

“Now,  which  is*  Mrs  Lanigan#”  Sophia 
asks,  after  the  play  has  begun. 

“There,”  Percival  says,  “in  the  satin 
dress.” 

“The  blue  satin  dress?  Surely  that  is  not 
Mrx  Lanigan  r  Sophia  puts  a  very  impres¬ 
sive  emphasis  on  “that” 

“Yes,  that  is  she,”  Percival  replies,  with 
obvious  awkwardness.  He  feels  very  much 
ashamed  of  having  admired  her.  He  can  see 
nothing  in  her  now  at  alL  ■ 

“Mrs.  Lanigan  is  hot  the  woman  with  the 
long  train  #"  Sophia  says,  resolved  to  disbe¬ 
lieve  him.  In  fact,  she  implies  that  it  is  quite 
incredible  that  that  can  be  Mrs.  Lanigan. 

“Yes,  the  woman  with  the  long  train,”  be 
replies. 

“Why,  Percivsj,  you  said  she  was  so  pretty. 

“Well,  you  know,"  Percival  says,  “that  was 
In  Australia.” 

“Had  she  the  same  nose  in  Australia?”  in¬ 
quires  Sophia,  crushing  her  husband  by  this 
sarcasm,  i 

And  hereupon  Mrs.  Sophia  Brent  sets  to 
work  and  picks  the  renowned  Lanigan  to 
pieces,  from  her  eyebrows  to  her  toes,  anil 
makes  it  as  plain  as  Euclid  to  Percival  that 
she  is  not  at  all  prepossessing;  and  Percival, 
having  the  woman  of  women  at  his  side,  be¬ 
lieves  all  he  hears,  and  begins  to  remember 
now  that  Mrs.  Lanigan’s  complexion  was 
sometimes  a  little  doubtfuL  So  you  see, 
reader,  that  Sophia,  with  all  her  charms,  was 
only  mortal  woman  after  all,  and  would  let 
fly  an  arrow  at  a  rival  as  swiftly  as  any  of 
her  sex.  But  it  mattered  nothing  to  Mrs. 
Lanigan,  who  was  three  times  recalled.  And 
it  mattered  nothing  to  Sophia,  who  only 
wanted  to  ponLsh  her  husband,  and  never 
loved  him  more  tenderly  than  that  night 
And  so  it  really  comes  to  this,  that  I  need  not 
have  recorded  so  trivial  an  occurrence  at  alL 

SEQUEL 
CHAPTER  L 

THY  CHARACTERS  BEGIN  TO  DISAPPEAR. 

I  am  beginning  to  regret  that  I  did  not 
call  this  “A  Circular  Novel;”  which,  beside 
being  a  title  that  might  have  raised  public- 
curiosity  immensely,  would  have  pointed  to 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
production.  For  the  mathematical  reader 
will  know  that  it  is  the  property  of  a  circle — 
no  matter  how  vast  it  be — that  if  you  pursue 
its  circumference  patiently  you  must  at  last 
reach  the  very  point  from  which  you  start 
here,  reader,  have  you  and  I  been  com¬ 
panions  now  for  six  months,  and  on  the  best 
of  terms,  trudging  without  a  murmur  the 
round  of  this  novel,  and  now  June  finds  us 
in  that  vi  ry  dining  room,  with  its  mingling 
lights,  from  which  at  first  we  started.  For 
the  dining  room  was  Egerton  Doolittle’s ;  and 
among  the  company  were  not  Sophia  only, 
but  her  husband,  percival  Brent.  And  now 
let  us  ascend  to  the1 drawing  room  and  rejoin 
the  ladies,  and  with  the  evening  our  novel, 
too,  shall  close. 

One  ponderous  figure  we  mbs.  Archibald 
Goldmore  no  longer  moves  in  the  Kettlewull 
society.  Fifteen  long  years  ago  that  leviathan 
paid  the  great  debt  of  nature.  The  grand  re¬ 
serve  which  bad  hung  around  him  all  his  life 
long  was  never,  even  to  the  last,  ruffled  by 
one  fold.  Responsible  he  was,  just,  good,  in 
his  own  way  ;  but  Sybil  never  got  very  near 
to  him.  The  pair  had  not  a  quarrel  in  their 
lives;  partly  because  she  stood  in  awe  of  him, 
partly  because  he  never  meddled  with  her, 
partly  because  each  was  impassive  and  cold, 
varily  because  they  never  loved  each  other. 

'  love,  my  reader,  is  a  grand  ingredient  in  quar¬ 
rels.  The  husband  and  wife  walked  apart 
through  life,  and  never  exchanged  one  cordial 
confidence.  Even  when  Goldmore  was  seized 
wit^  what  he  felt  sure  was  to  be  his  mortal 
dimes  he  did  not  communicate  his  foreboding 
to  SybiL  This  was  not  because  he  feared 
frightening  her,  but  only  from  his  way  of 
keeping  things  to  himself.  Before  long,  how¬ 
ever,  concealment  liecame  impossible.  The 
doctor  entered  the  house;  the  end  was  in 
iew. 

“Sibyl,"  ths  old  man  said  one  day,  when  he 
was  rather  better  than  usual,  “I  wish  to  say 
a  word  to  you."  He  drew  hinwelf  up  a  little, 
with  a  faint  remembrance  in  his  air  of  his 
famous  testimonial  style.  “You  have  been  to 
me  a  loving  and  an  honorable  wife.  WhenT 
lie  you  will  find  that  I  have  recognized  all 
tliat.  You  will  not  I*  hampered  by  any 
foolislj  restrictions.  I  desire  to  return  you 
my  thanks” — as  if  he  had  been  speaking  at  a 
public  dinner— “for  your  unvarying  consider¬ 
ation  and  attention  to  all  my  wishes." 

He  paused,  and  she  stood  beside  him  and 
lid  not  speak,  nor  Bhow  any  sign  of  feeling. 
She  only  regarded  him  fixedly;  and  he,  after 
waiting  to  gather  a  little  strength,  added  in 
the  simplest  way: 

“God  bless  you,  my  dear,  and  watch  over 
you  when  I  ain  gone." 

And  then,  although  her  face  moved  not  a 
whit,  he  saw  one  tear  come  out  and  stand  on 
her  eyelash  and  roU  down  her  cheek.  It  was 
the  only  tear  he  hail  ever  seen  her  shed.  Per¬ 
haps  from  her  it  signified  more  than  floods  of 
weeping  from  an  ordinary  woman.  It  was 
sincere,  anyhow,  not  assumed;  and  Goldmore 
knew  it,  and  the  sight  comforted  him  before 
he  died. 

Liberty  and  fortune  he  certainly  left  her; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  Sibyl  was  in  the 
very  height  of  matronly  beauty.  Her  figure 
was  full  and  rounded,  her  hair  as  fy-esh  as 
when  she  was  twenty,  and  her  movements 
full  of  grace  and  dignity.  «Rhe  was  by  no 
means  young;  but  her*  was  a  style  of  beauty 
which  Time  finds  it  hard  to  destroy,  and  we 
all  expected  that  she  would,  have  married 


afatn.  Thi*  expectation  wa*  the  moo 
ahU  berau**  die  maintained  bar  more 
fni  habit*.  But  five  year*  w*ot  by.  Snx. 
fifteen,  ami  »ull  Bibyl  Gakteaora  dal  not 
,  hangv  her  name.  And  now  there  appeared 
upon  her  o:i»t  unms**ai*hle«%n»of  fcg* .  aM. 
curtuudy  efajogh.  a*  her  keuty  more  and 
mote  decayed,  *he  xmed  move  and  move  ie 
•ulvwl  to  let  ail  the  world  know  what  a 
lawuty  the  thought  te  rml!  She  grew  afferud. 
sat  in  joatnrea,  drv-wtd  f< 
even  fancy  that  Jbe  r  saged  a  tttttr. 

Meanwhile,  her  old  tameva  ami  her  MW* 
win  ninained  the  same  Ffce  talked  little, 
and  took  no  pain*  with  her  coavaraauoo.  She 
treated  meat  people  with  haughty  rmrrvti 
Strung  and  wimble  a*  tha  wax  Wbyl  was 
never  able  to  we  that  «h*  was  growing  an  old 
woman,  and  that  the  affectation  of  physical 
beauty  had  long  ago  teen  ridiralona  I  grieve 
to  write  it  of  Sibyl,  for  whom  I  have  ever  felt 
reapect,  and  even  regard,  bat  the  verdhl  iff 
Kettle  well  was  that  *he— ooce  a  queen  in 
■  ■or  aormty— had  become — dreadful  word  ’  — 
a  bort  /  » 

Caroline,  at  the  same  time,  had  changed 
auh  yean  in  quite  another  way.  You  re- 
rinnber  bow  well  abe  used  to  drew# — all  them 
girls  dr* me  1  well.  But  Caroline,  a*  she  be¬ 
came  intellectual,  Iwgan  to  neglect  her  per- 
im,  and  rather  affected  liovenlinem.  She 
•  ould  wear  a  morning  drew  in  the  evening, 
yr  go  tn  a  n>n*vrt  in  a  shawl  like  a  parish 
blanket,  which  ahe  would  pin  arrow  her 
breant  with  -ome  odd  kroocb  that  she  might 
have  picked  up  in  Hanway  street.  In  fact. 
Car  became  fearfully  blue,  and  would  even 
talk  about  Hebrew  during  dinner,  attacking 
tender  young  curate*  who  had  never  men  a 
Hebrew  grammar,  frightening  the  poor 
young  nu  n  out  of  tly-ir  sense*,  and  ruining  a 
*  good  dinner  In  addition  to  tida,  sbe  became 
n  w.*nun\  rights  lady,  and  made  speeches 
advocating  female  suffrage.  Upon  these 
occasions  Egerton  used  to  go  tn  the  back  of 
the  ball  with  an  pnibreUa  and  applaud.  Also, 
if  it  was  a  strange  town,  he  *onkl  nudge  his 
next  neighbor  when  the  speaktefe  came  on  the 
platform: 

“Can  you  tell  me,”  he  would  ask,  in  a  low 
whisper',-  “which  of  them  Indies  is  Mix  Eger¬ 
ton  Doolittlef’  , 

Curiously  enough,  the  stranger  was  never 

able  to  point  her  out 

“I  should  like  to  have  seen  her,”  Egerton 
would  say.  “People  assert  sbe  is  a  tremen¬ 
dously  clever  woman.  Indeed,  I  know  she  is. 
In  fact,  you  may  spread  it  with  confidence; 
she  is  a  tremendously  clever  woman !” 

“And  in  tins  way,  my  dear,”  Egerton  would 
say  to  her  when  they  got  home,  “in  this  way 
1  intend  to  get  your  name  up.  It’s  the  kind 
of  thiug  that  is  done  with  a<  tresses,  gnd— and 
popular  preachers,  and  statesmen  too,  I  un¬ 
derstand.  Some  one  gens  about — perhaps  the 
-man  s  twin  brother— pretending  he  does  not 
know  him  by  sight;  asks,  ‘Is  that  the  great 
Mr.  So-and-so/’  Probably  the  other  says, 
’1  never  heard  of  the  great  Mr.  So-and-so.’ 
•How  very  remarkable  I’  the  twin  brother 
exclaims.  ‘Everybody  is  talking  about  him. 

I  so  wish  to  Bee  what  he  is  like.’  Exactly 
my-  way  with  you,  deaf.  I  shall  get  your 
name  up,  depend  upon  it” 

“I  am  afraid  we  shall  never  get  our  votes,” 
Caroline  remarked,  resting  her  chin  on  her 
hand,  and  speaking  in  a  mood  of  doleful  con¬ 
fidence.  It  had  been  a  wet  evening,  and  the 
meeting  had  been  small,  moist,  and  not  san¬ 
guine.  “We  are  working  against  hope.” 

“I  should  not  be  disheartened,  Car,  if  I  were 
you,"  Egerton  replied.  “Try  a  little  of  this 
pheasant,  dear.  No/  Well,  /  wilL  I  was 
going  to  8a y  I  should  not  be  disheartened 
about  the  cause.  As  you  said  to-night,  dear, 
new  truths  always  have  to  work  their  way. 
Look  at  my  theory  about  red  mullet  I  have 
been  at  it  for  twenty  years,  and  yet  even  to 
this  day  that  delicious  fish  is  laid  on  your 
plate  in  most  houses  in  Kettlewell  just  as  if  it 
was  a  package.  But  that  truth  will  work  its 
way,  too;  and  when  I  am  no  more” — Egerton 
said  this  with  a  tremor  in  his  voice,  and  he 
laid  down  his  knife  and  fork  to  deal  with  cer¬ 
tain  symptoms  of  moisture  in  his  left  eye— 
“when  I  am  no  more,  re<J,  mullet  will  be 
cooked  in  my  way  all  over  educated  Europe.” 

For  poor  Egerton  remained  constant  to  his 
great  theory  about  red  mullet  and  firmly 
persuaded  that  a  reform  in  that  direction 
would  help  on  the  regeneration  of  mankind, 
and  in  this  gentle  conviction  our  amiable 
milksop  will  live  and  die. 

We  bid  farewell  to  Sibyl,  to  Caroline,  to 
Egerton.  Let  the  men  learn  what  lesson 
from  Egerton  they  can  or  will  I  write  for 
the  women.  And  1  wish  them  to  observe 
that  Caroline,  as  well  as  Sibyl,  sank  into  a 
social  infliction,  lost  all  power  of  attraction 
as  years  went  on;  and  in  both  cases  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  loss  arose  from  simple  mismanage¬ 
ment.  This  story  (as  every  reflecting  reader 
saw  long  ago)  has  as  many  morals  as  a 
hedgehog  has  prickle*.  But  here  is  one  par¬ 
ticular  moral  spear  which  I  would  infix  in 
the  minds  of  my  feminine  students: 

-Either  Sibyl  or  Caroline,  according  to  the 
gifts  of  person  and  of  mind,  would  have  out¬ 
shone  Sophia  from  first  to  last  had  they 
known  the  secret  of  charming  as  she  knew  it 


CHAPTER  IL 

MY  SWEET  SOPHIA. 

I  daresay  some  of  those  readers  who  are 
never  satisfied  want  to  know  why  in  the 
world  I  have  not  told  them  more  about  Per¬ 
cival  Brent,  our  Sophia's  worthy  and  happy 
husband.  Now,  the  answer  to  this  I  shall  at 
once  supply.  He  was  so  good  and  worthy, 
and  so  successful  and  happy  after  his  mar¬ 
riage,  that  of  him  there  is  nothing  to  tell 
What  can  you  say  in  a  story  about  a  man  who 
goes  to  bed  and  gets  up  again  three  hundred 
and  sixty -five  times  every  year  like  all  the 
rest  of  us?  It  is  your  men  who  either  never 
wish  to  go  to  bed,  or  have  no  bed  to  go  to, 
who  make  the  fortunes  of  us  novelists.  Per¬ 
cival  continued  a  devoted  student  of  science 
all  his  life,  and  he  has  already  attained  a  very 
respectable  eminence  among  men  of  research. 
1  have  been  told  that,  but  for  his  great  mod¬ 
esty,  his  name  would  be  more  widely  known 
than  it  is;  and  even  now  I  am  assured  he  will 
make  a  sensation  beyond  his  own  circle  of 
thought  by  a  new  work  which  he  has  in 
hand.  Sophia  loved  him  well  and  constantly, 
and  he  never  wavered  in  his  devotion  to  her 
for  an  instant  His  only  other  mistress  was 
Science,  who  is  a  harmless  dame,  and  never 
broke  a  wife's  heart  yet;  for,  indeed,  she 
rather  promotes  matrimonial  constancy. 
Children  came  to  these  happy  two  in  fair 
succession,  girls  and  boys — the  eldest  being  at 
Cambridge  when  the  youngest  was  yet  tod¬ 
dling  from  chair  to  chair.  I  fancy  Sophia 
never  quite  shared  the  enthusiasm  of  her  lord 
and  master  for  the  physical  sciences;  and  she 
did  not  quite  care  for  all  his  learned  pro¬ 
fessors,  who  had  not  enough  humanity  for 
her;  but  she  always  entertained  them  genially. 
At  times  she  would  fillip  her  husband  a  little. 
For  instance,  one  day  hearing  him  say  of  a 
scientific  friend,  “He  is  successful  and  pro¬ 
found,”  which  Percival  uttered  with  unusual 
deliberation,  Mrs.  Sophia  comes  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  side,  and,  looking  saucily  over  his 
shoulder,  says  she: 

“By  ‘successful’  my  husband  means  that 
the  gentleman  has  liscovered  a  new  beetle, 
and  by  ’profound’  that  he  believes  absolutely 

nothing. " 

Which  Percival  answered  with  a  laugh 
and  a  pinch.  Beyond  these  harmless  pleas¬ 
antries  there  was  never  a  difference  on 
general  subjects  between  the  two. 

And  here  is  why  I  have  said  nothing  about 
Percival  Brent  Happy,  somebody  cries,  is 
the  nation  that  has  no  history-  Happy  the 
husband,  say  I,  about  whom  the  novelist  can 
find  nothing  to  tell.  Happy  Percival  Brent, 
of  whom  all  we  now  record  is  that  he  called 
Sophia  his  wife;  and  that  she  was  mother  to 
the  children  who  are  now  rising  np  like 
young  palm  trees  in  that  happy  home  where 
once  down  the  dining  room  floor  our  merry 
little  mother  of  long  ago  stopped  her  minuet 

But  Sophia,  Sophia,  to  you  I  have  not  done 
justice.  We  all  called  you  “Lady  Beauty,” 
but  I  have  failed  to  describe  you  aright  You 
are  not  interesting  in  my  pages.  You  are  in¬ 
teresting  in  Ufa  Who  could  make  real  your 
thousand  little  graces  of  mind  and  way,  of 
dress  and  look  and  speech?  I  feel  that  had  I 
drawn  a  woman  who  knew  the  way  to  ad¬ 
minister  strychnine  safely,  and  did  admin¬ 
ister  it;  or  had  I  written  about  a  woman  who 
had  four  husbands,  but  bad  never  realized 
her  ideal,  and  described  ber  in  a  cab,  or  a 
yacht,  or  some  other  energetic  conveyance, 
flying  away  to  joy  with  the  man  of  her  heart; 
or  bad  I  described  a  lively  young  woman  who 
iked  Three  Castles  tobacco,  wore  a  billy - 


cxwk  hot  *M*ii  Brr  bead.  Anew  bow  to 
•wear  and  nhmtkr  *he  might  bare  here  * 
saccna  in  mv  band*  But  vou  1  bare  not 
btan  abh-  to  drew,  my  >*w<  A 

blurred  dim  treeing  a  all  1  hare  glren  of 
your  riser  and  twenty  Y«.w  will  tw 

caltoi  Insipid  .  job  wbrer  Lamb  and  rvw  end 
prmaa  hail  tbry  l-ul  been  aUeit  nw.  would 
hare  ■*>!<•  iut  all  I  might  bare  bam,  and 
now  *bail  tw-rer  be  Forgive  me.  who,  try¬ 
ing  to  paint  you.  hare  painted  only  your 
pale  shadow,  and  who  freb  uuw.  u  the  twinh 
shpk  Armagh  tired  flngsrx  “I  hare  trtni, 
and  trhxl  amt  / ailed.  * 


tbetr  odn  n>  i  re  handr*  Inch  U>  them  un.br 
!  i  pretty  d>  ®  ’ 

■lake  lb  a  *p  riot.*  I  renluTwl  to  ob¬ 
serve.  *Yn»«.  in  England,  rxportnl  So  a 
f i reign  ix  untry  to  la  thweL  ami  then  re¬ 
turned  am  fine  ohi  dwrry-  highly  flmsbed 
Bine  " 

N  v*n»  la ug with  m*  at  duo,  and  read 


“Rale  Six  —  Women'*  Iwautaw  are  wddoan 


CHAPTER  IIL 

L.VDT  RX  A  (  TV  TRAC.  r-<  LAbfRB  ALL  MOW 
TO  Hi  .RVITIFCL 

But  with  a  sigh  1  diail  out  rod  thi*  story. 
I  am  re*  dred  to  to!  Mulling,  and  to  hare 
my  reader*  kimling,  too.  fur  which  purpw  I 
have  hspt  an  au*cdote  for  lb*  very  latret 
line 

Sophia  would  snmrtims*  see  her  friend*  at 
littto  tete-a-tete  visito,  and  here  *h»  would 
discourse,  a»  she  only  could,  on  all  kinds  of 
subjects,  or  she  would  let  ber  friend*  dis¬ 
co  ursa  The  charm  of  Ho|>hia  was,  that  you 
c.  uld  Rever  tell  exactly  whether  it  was  you 
or  she  kept  up  the  conversation.  How  that 
woman  managed  her  home  and  family  is 
quite  beyond  my  cotnprebeusion.  Manage 
Blie  did,  and  vw-11,  ami  yet  whenever  you 
tailed  on  ber,  morning  or  evening,  there  she 
was,  d|re Mil  with  the  twst  taste,  her  hair 
done  te  faultlem  style,  and  all  the  rest  of  her 
attire  to  match.  Ah.  gray-haired  Sophia, 
you  knew— did  you  m*f— that  one  to  whom 
you  often  vouchsafed  there  gracious  inter¬ 
views,  in  all  himor  loved  you  with  a  more 
than  boyiih  love?  Of  what  did  we  not  talk! 
Literature,  music,  pictures,  history,  gmwip 
now  and  then,  but  somehow  one  always  went 
away  from  that  drawing  room  with  a  more 
cheerful  heart,  with  nobler  views  and  hopes 
of  human  life,  with  a  touch  of  refinement 

caught  fmm  Sophia  And  I  over*  Sophia 
had  njixe  than  me,  as  he  shall  see  who  reads 
on  to  the  now  nearing  close. 

One  morning — well  I  remember  it — as 
Hophig  and  myself  sat  thus  iftone,  Percival 
being  *rcu pie.  1  with  a  fossil.  I  drew  Win  my 
pocket  that  little  paper  of  “Beauty  Rules,”  of 
which  I  told  you  some  time  ago,  saying  that 
I  should  like  her  to  explain  these  axioms  to 
me.  She  was  sitting  in  a  low  chair,  and  had 
a  work-basket  lieside  her,  with  which  she 
kept  up  a  kind  of  telegraphic  connection  in 
-the  shape  of  a  thread  which  traveled  slowly 
from  the  basket  lo  herself,  as  her  fingers 
worked  out  some  mystery  tn  wool. 

“Hand  me  the  paper,”  she  said,  laying  her 
needles  and  work  down.  “I  will  read  them  to 
you,  and  explain.” 

But  here  Sophia  wa*  seized  with  a  fit  of 
laughing,  greatly  tickled,  it  seemed,  to  find 
herself  lecturing  on  beauty  to  me. 

“I  never  showed  thes  *  to  any  one  except 
yourself,”  she  remarked,  when  her  mirth  was 
ended.  “And  I  never  meant  to  show  them  to 
any  one  at  all  I  daresay  you  will  think 
them  great  rubbish." 

And  so  she  began  with  a  comic  preface, 
which  was  not  on  the  paper  at  all  : 

“  ‘Beauty  Rules,’  by  Sophia  Brent,  an 
elderly  lady,  who  ought  to  be  thinking  of 
other  things.” 

llRule  One. — A  woman's  power  in  the 
world  is  measured  by  her  power  to  please. 
Whatever  she  may  wish  to  accomplish  sbe 
will  best  manage  it  by  pleasing.  A  wo¬ 
man’s  grand  social  aim  should  be  to  pleasa 

“And  let  me  tell  you  how  that  i*  to  be 
done,®  Sophia  said,  putting  her  paper  down 
for  a  moment  “A  woman  can  please  the  eye 
by  her  appearance,  her  dress,  her  face  and 
her  figure.  She  can  please  the  ear  by  study¬ 
ing  the  art  of  graceful  elocution,  not  hard  to 
an  v  of  us,  for  by  nature  we  speak  with  finer 
articulation  than  yoa  She  can  please  the 
mind  by  cultivating  her  own — so  far,  at 
least,  as  to  make  her  a  good  listener;  and  as 
much  further  as  she  will  she  can  please  the 
fancy  by  ladies’  wit,  of  which  all  of  us  have 
a  share.  She  can  please  the  heart  by  ami¬ 
ability.  See  here,”  she  continued,  growing 
graver,  “you  have  the  key  of  my  system 
Beauty  of  person  is  only  one  feature  of  true 
beauty.  Run  over  these  qualities.  See  how 
small  a  part  personal  beauty  or  the  freshness 
of  youth  plays  here.  I  want  you  to  observe 
this;  for  my  art  would  consist  not  in  making 
women  attractive  who  are  openly  pretty  and 
young;  but  in  showing  them  that  youth  and 
prettiness,  though  articles  of  beauty,  are 
neither  the  only  nor  the  indispensable  arti¬ 
cles.®  “ 

“In  that  case,"  I  remarked,  “you  will 
hardly  illustrate  your  system  in  person.” 

To  this  she  vouchsafed  a  smile  and  mock 
courtesy,  and  read: 

“ Rule  Two. — Modesty  is  the  ground  on 
which  all  a  woman’s  charms  appear  to  the 
best  advantage.  In  manners,  drees,  conver¬ 
sation,  remember  always  that  modesty  must 
never  be  forgotten. 

“Hardly  likely  to  be,®  I  murmured.  “Is  it?” 
“Understand  me,”  answered  Sophia  briskly, 

“I  mean  modesty  in  a  very  extended  sense. 
Thera  is  nowadays  a  tendency  in  women  to 
rebel  against  old-fashioned  modesty.  The 
doctrine  of  liberty  is  spreading  among  us,  for 
which  I  thank  God,”  Sophia  said  (she  was  the 
oddest  little  mixture  of  Tory  and  Whig  and 
Radioal  ever  compounded  on  this  eccentric 
eartb).  “But  the  first  effects  of  that  doctrine 
on  our  minds  are  a  little  confusing  We  are 
growing  more  independent  and  more  individ¬ 
ual.  Borne  of  us  fancy  that  to  be  modest  is  to 
be  old-fashioned,  and,  of  course,  we  want  the 
newest  fashions  in  all  things.  I  maintain,” 
Sophia  said,  growing  a  little  warm,  as  if  she 
fancied  I  might  argue  back — “I  maintain  that 
a  modest  woman  is  the  reply  of  my  sex  to  a 
bravu  man — you  can  no  more  have  a  true 
woman  without  modesty  than  a  true  man 
without  courage.  Qut  remember,  I  use  the 
word  modesty  in  afligh  sense.” 

“Just  what  I  was  going  to  ask,”  I  said. 

“Not  prudery,"  she  addpd.  “Prudery  is 
to  modesty  what  brag  is  to  bravery.  Pru¬ 
dery  I*  on  the  surface ;  modesty  is  in  the 
souL  Rosalind  in  her  boy’s  suit  is  delight¬ 
fully  modest,  but  not,"  Sophia  said  with  a 
twinkle  of  her  eye — “not  very  prudish,  is 
•he?® 

I  assented,  and  thus  made  way  for - 

“fftt/e  Three. — So  the  woman’s  aim  is  to 
pleaas,  and  modesty  is  the  first  principle  in 
the  art  of  pleasing. 

"  Have  you  anything  to  aay  to  that?”  she 
demanded. 

“Not  a  syllable,”  I  replied.  “I  play  dis¬ 
ciple  this  morning.® 

“Very  well,”  she  rejoined.  “We  come, 
then,  to - 

"Rule  Four. — Always  dress  up  to  your 
age  or  a  little  beyond  it-  Let  your  person 
be  the  youngest  thing  about  you,  not  the 
olderi. 

“A  very  important  lesson  for  women  of 
forty,”  Sophia  remarked,  speaking  with  a 
seriousness  which  amused  ma  “  The  at¬ 
tempt  to  dress  for  young  almost  invariably 
leads  to  a  reaction  in  the  spectator's  mind, 
and  the  traces  of  years  become  more  pal¬ 
pable  and  more  significant.  But  a  slight  and 
graceful  assumption  of  yean  in  one’s  dress 
has  un  effect  directly  opposite.  May  this 
rule  pass?” 

I  bowed,  and  she  went  on: 

“Rule  Five.  —Remember  that  what  women 
admire  in  themselves  is  seldom  what  men  ad¬ 
mire  in  them. 

‘*I»  nine  drawing  rooms  out  of  ten,  ”  Sophia 
said,  seeing  me  give  a  look  of  inquiry  as  ahe 
read  this  article,  “Miranda  or  Cordelia,  as 
novel  heroines,  would  be  voted  bores.  Women 
would  say:  ‘We  utterly  decline  to  accept 
these  watery  girl*  as  typical  of  us;  we  want 
smartness  and  life.’  I  don't  really  care  much 
for  Miranda  or  Cordelia  myself.  Now,  this 
seen*  to  me  to  caution  us  against  trusting 
too  Implicitly  or  too  far  our  own  notions 
shout  ourselves.  Another  source  of  misun¬ 
derstanding  comes  from  the  novel  writers. 
We  are  the  novel  readers,  and  the  novelist  is 
forced  to  write  heroines  to  suit  our  taste.  He 
doea  not  want  to  offend  us.  Thus  it  comes 
about  that  even  the  male  novelist  is  too  often 
only  depicting  women’s  women,  after  alL 
And  I  believe  scores  of  modern  girls  are 
seriously  misled  for  this  very  reason.  They 
believe  they  are  finding  out  what  men  think 
of  them,  when  in  truth  they  are  reading 


“Which.*  ibr  remalfcnt.  “V*  another  term 
of  what  I  «aai  juu  now.  only  here  I  *p*ak  at 
(wrwvoal  Iwauty  My  rirewai  •*>  a,  that  if 
tea  iikv)  and  tea  wntixvi  were  to  go  into  tha 
■ante  (xmqiany.  and  taa-h  ki  itow  the  pret- 
tiiwt  wtrnan  there,  a*  they  thought,  ym 
would  rarely  find  that  thev  <-h<**'  the  unw 
If  Lhit  be  ai,  we  ought  r*4  to  tiuflt  ourrelree 
even  te  to  uor  fare*  without  <i-n.ii. term*;  that 
the  arx  we  are  to  plegar  nuu!  In  the  end  *rt- 
tte  the  queation,  and  will  w*ttr  the  quautiOU 
in  iu  own  way 

“Rule  Seam.—  Oayety  tempered  by  aarioate 
npa  is  the  happlret  manner  in  ««*ietv 
-  "By  which  I  mean."  BnphU  *aid,  looking  *t 
me  w  th  knitted  Inn,  as  If  rite  were  almut 
to  explain  wane  matter  not  alti^ether  dear 
to  berwelf,  “that  in  all  our  gayetv  there  ought 
to  he  a  hint  of  <**lf  recollertino.  Do  you  ut> 
darrtand  me  f” 

“Not  quite,”  I  said 

“This  I  know  certainly."  she  replied  “the 
m«*4  agreeahl--  women  1  have  met  with— and 
I  think  the  ni.wt  regarded— have  lieen  women 
„o f  rank,  who  have  ton  trained  with  a  due 
regard  for  religion.  Their  worldly  edu.-a 
tion  had  made  them  mindful  of  grare  and 
liveliness:  their  religioui  education  kept  these 
qualities  under  a  particular  sort  of  control, 
which  is  perceptibly  different  from  mere 
good  breeding  It  Hs-nw  to  me  tliat  vivacity 
and  •prightliuesK  are  greatly  enhanced  by  a 
vein  of  *erioiiino«*.  Certainly  no  woman 
ought  to  lie  a  mocker. 

“Next.”  sbe  contiuued,  seeing  I  did  not 
•peak,  “comes - 

uRule  Eight.  —  Always  speak  low, 

“I  wonder  why  I  put  that  down.  It  is  so 
Obvious  In  Kuptiort  of  It  I  need  only  quote 
your  Shakespeare,  who  calls  it  ’an  excellent 
hing  in  woman.  ’  ” 

“ Rule  Nine. — A  plain  woman  can  never  la 
pretty.  She  oan  alway*  be  fascinating  If  she 
takes  pains. 

“I  well  remember,”  Sophia  said,  after 
reading  thi*  to  me  rather  questionable  asser¬ 
tion.  “a  man  W  ho  was  a  grent  admirer  of  our 
■ex  telling  me  that  one  of  the  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  woman  he  had  ever  known  was  not  only 
not  pretty,  but  as  to  her  face  decidedly  plain 
— ugly,  only  the  word  is  ruda  I  asked  my 
friend:  ‘How,  then,  did  she  fascinator  I 
well  remember  his  reply.  ‘Her  figure,’  said 
he,  ‘was  neat,  her  dressing  was  faultless,  her 
ev^ry  movement  was  graceful,  her  conversa¬ 
tion  was  clever  and  animated,  and  she 
always  tried  to  please.  It  was  not  I  alone 
that  called  her  fascinating;  she  was  one  of 
the  most  acceptable  women  in  society  I  ever 
knew.  She  ma-ried  brilliantly  and  her  hu  - 
band,  a  barrister  in  large  practice,  was  de 
voted  to  her — more  than  if  she  had  been  a 
queen  of  beauties.’ 

“Nowhere,”  Sophia  continued,  resuming 
her  own  discourse — “here  was  a  woman  w  ho, 
excepting  a  fairly  neat  figure,  had  not  a 
single  natural  gift  of  appearance.  Is  not 
this  worth  our  thinking  about — those  of  us 
women  who  care  to  please  and  are  not 
beauties  bom?” 

“ Rule  Tm. — Every  year  a  woman  lives 
the  more  pains  she  should  take  with  her 
dress. 

“The  dress  of  us  elderly  dames,”  Sophia 
said,  laughing,  “ought  to  be  more  of  a  science 
than  it  is.  How  often  one  hears  a  woman  of 
fifty  say,  *0,  my  dressing  days  arc  pa^t !’ 
When,”  adds  Sophia,  “if  she  thought  aliout 
it,  tljev  have  only  well  begun.  At  lea-t.  the 
time  has  come  when  dress  is  more  to  her  thin 
ever.  Rememlier.  from  forty  to  sixty-five  is 
a  quarter  of  a  century — the  third  of  a  long 
life.  It  is  the  period  through  which  the 
majority  of  grown-up  people  pass.  And  yet 
how  little  pains  women  take — how  little 
thought  beforehand — to  be  charming  then ! 

“And  now,”  she  Went  on,  seeing  I  did  not 
speak,  “here  comes  my  last  rule — as  yet:’ 

“ Rule  Eleven.  —In  all  things  let  a  woman 
ask  what  will  please  the  men  of  sense  before 
•he  asks  what  will  please  the  men  of  fashion.” 

“I  by  no  means  intend,"  she  added,  “that  a 
woman  is  not  to  have  regard  to  the  opinion 
of  men  of  fashion,  only  she  should  not  give 
it  the  first  place.  Bhe  will  carry  the  men  of 
fashion  sooner  by  methods  that  please  the 
men  of  sense  than  men  of  sense  by  methods 
that  please  men  of  fashion.  And  besides, 
listen  to  the  men  of  fashion.  They  always 
praise  a  woman  for  things  which  begin  to 
perish  at  twenty-five.  Even  the  old  mew  of 
seventy  will  talk  of  ‘a  fine  girl— deucedly  fine 
figure  1’”  ’(I  wish  I  could  give  an  idea  of 
Sophia’s  slightly  wicked  mimicry  at  this 
passage)  “And  they  will  call  a  woman 
rather  on  the  decline,  when,  if  she  is  on  the 
decline,  where  and  what  are  they?  You  see, 
if  a  woman  lives  for  the  commendation  of 
men  of  fashion  she  will,  if  pretty,  piquant, 
or  what  not,  have  a  reign  of  ten  years.  But 
if  she  remembers  that  she  has  charms  of 
mind  and  character  and  taste,  as  well  as 
char  mi  of  figure  and  complexion,  the  men  of 
sense  will  follow  her  for  half  a  century;  and 
iu  the  long  run  the  men  of  fashion  will  be  led 
l>v  the  men  of  sense. 

“And  there,"  Sophia  cried  merrily,  throw- 
ng  th  •  pop  -r  down  on.  the  rug  U*side  h-r— 
here  arc  :uv  nil for  reft  inning  our  little 
.inr  d  of  wo  tin." 

I  praise  my  heroine  no  more — not  a  Tine, 
sot  a  word.  Two  little  anecdotes  I  tell  of 
her,  and  with  these  I  leave  her  to  your  judg- „ 
ment,  my  fair  readers.  The  first  anecdote, 
you  will  perceive,  is  in  the  old  style,  and  you 
will  yawn  over  it.  The  second  is  more  in  our 
modern  habit 

Percival  Brent  was  a  quiet  undemonstra¬ 
tive  man  of  science,  who  never  shocked  any¬ 
body  by  declaring  himself  against  religion, 
or  the  “old  notions.  ”  But  among  his  particu¬ 
lar  friends,  it  was  well  known  that  he  freely 
accepted  the  most  advanced  and  (as  they  are 
at  present  considered)  the  most  disintegrat¬ 
ing  scientific  views.  (“Now  what  is  this  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  !  ”  you,  my  May-blossom  student, 
will  ask:  patineoe,  little  one;  look  below  and 
aee  how  near  the  end  we  are.)  One  of  hi* 
friends  who  knew  his  views,  and  could  speak 
to  him  freely,  said  one  day  interrogatively : 

“It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me, 
Brent,  that  you,  with  your  opinions,  still  keep 
up  your  religious  practices  so  regularly  f’ 

“Let  me  tell  you  the  reason,”  Brent 
answered. 

“I  am  married  to  a  wife  whom  I  love,  and 
admire  even  more  than  I  love  her.  For  true 
sweetness  of  character,  liveliness,  sense,  and 
virtue  all  round,  I  never  met  her  equal  I 
have  often  asked  myself,  ‘What  is  the  secret 
of  her  character?1  and  I  always  come  to  the 
same  conclusion— that  if  her  religious  faith 
were  deducted  from  her  she  could  not  be 
what  she  is,  but  must  become  a  lees  agreeable 
and  not  so  good  a  woman.  She  has  kept  me 
from  taking  the  leap  which  reason  has  often 
bid  me  take.  I  cannot  renounce  a  religion 
which  I  feel  makes  her  what  she  is.” 

A  tedious  anecdote,  reader,  however  short. 
Now  for  number  two,  which  is  quite  another 
pattern. 

To  Kettlewell,  not  so  many  years  ago, 
came  a  man  aged  forty-throe.  He  was 
famed  as  a  ladies'  man,  and  something  in 
him  must  have  pleased  women,  for  his  success 
with  a  certain  set  was  quite  undoubted.  Per¬ 
haps  his  consummate  impudence  « on  their 
hearts.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  among 
them  an  object  of  no  little  curiosity,  the 
more  because  he  was  wealthy  and  presump¬ 
tive  heir  to  a  title.  This  man,  satisfied  with 
himself  and  confident  of  his  power  over 
women,  met  Mix  Bophia  Brent  two  or  three 
times.  Whether  he  fancied  her  to  be  maid 
or  widow — or  whether,  knowing  her  to  be 
married,  he  meant  to  enshrine  her  in  a  Pla¬ 
tonic  affection  I  cannot  tell  This  I  can  telL 
This,  reader,  did  actually  happen. 

77iaf  this  man  of  the  world,  aged  forty- 
three,  fell  in  love  with  Mrs.  Sophia  Brent , 
aged  fifty-thr*  c,  and  positively  made  a 
downright  fool  of  hir+setf. 

Tallies,  1  am  your  most  obedient  humbk 
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m  cant  or  Lain  ta*  i 


w  came  or  uni  u*  ret**  m  oomrrKO  or  road *to*ik 

«^l*)  ter .  oc.  tf  preferred,  |]«U||  MoMrj  fer  fe  feU  reJ»*  R  lre.1 


Foreign  Exchange. 

MARTIN  R.  DENNIS  «  CO, 

REMOVED  TO 

774  Broad  St,  Newark,  R.  J. 

Nwi  lb**  BUM. 

'  netn  dsaitb  ob  xorrr  o&cebs  ro* 

England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

▲Willpaita  at  ike  woridL 

Lriton  of  Credit  for  Trevrisax  All  kind*  ei  farrifa  memaj  m- 


PASSAGE  TICKETS, 


CKJN ABD,  WHITE  STAB,  INMAN,  GUION,  . 
OHOB,  NATIONAL*  STATE,  NORTH 

GERMAN  LLOYD,  BHD  STAB, 
And  all  Him*  ai  Oo—  Btmmem, 


J.  W.  BALDWIN  &  BROS., 

Upper  Broad  St. 

Best  Quality  Lehigh  Coal, 

SAWED  AND  SPLIT  WOOD, 

Drygoods,  Groceries,  Feed,  Grain,  Etc. 

Goods  Delivered  Promptly. 

JUST  OPENED, 

New  Stocks  of 

Crockery,  Oilcloths,  Horse  Blankets, 

LADIES,  GENTS’  AND  BOYS’ 

MERINO  UNDERWEAR, 

RUBBER  BOOTS  &  SHOES,  Etc. 


JOHN  RASSBACH  i  SON 


Florists  and  Nurserymen, 


Cor.  Midland  &  Maolis  Aves., 


BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


JOHN  G.  KEYLER, 

GBNEEAL  FUBNISHINO 

UNDERT1KIB. 


EVERYTHING  PERTAINING  TO  THT 
BUSINESS  FURNISHED. 


THE 


WU  HOUSE, 

BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 

At  the  “CENTRE,"  Three  Minntes’lalk  from  1,  &  E.  Depot. 

The  only  Hotel  in  town  where  first- 
class  Accommodations  and  Meals  at 
all  hours  can  be  had. 

Fine  Wines  and  Liquors,  Imported 
and  Domestic  Cigars  from  E.  C.  Haz¬ 
ard  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Special  attention  given  to  Transient  Guests. 

W.  R.  COURTER, 

Fkonmok 


